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since a situation had arisen which made its pro-
visions inconsistent with a policy of neutrality.
His main contention was that the obligations
imposed by the treaty of '78 were no longer binding
on the United States, since they contemplated
only defensive war. By her declaration of war
France had taken the offensive, thereby relieving
the United States of her reciprocal obligations.
Jefferson held that the treaty was still operative,
for even if its provisions apparently required the
United States to engage in the war, it did not
follow that such action would be an actual conse-
quence. The possibility was "not yet certain
enough to authorize us in sound morality to de-
clare, at this moment, the treaties null."
Meanwhile Genet was left in a position in which
he had a perfect right to claim all privileges
conferred on France by the treaty. The result was
a curious chapter of diplomatic correspondence.
Genet took an attitude of indignant remonstrance
at the duplicity of the American position. Did
not the United States have a treaty with France?
By what authority then did the Administration
interfere with him in the enjoyment of his rights as
the representative of France, and interfere with
American citizens in their dealings with him?